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ITEM 

Prices: 

Prices  received  by  farmers 
Crops 

Livestock  and  products 
Prices  paid,  interest,  taxes  and  wage  rates 

Family  living  items 

Production  items 
Parity  ratio 

Wholesale  prices,  all  commodities 

Commodities  other  than  farm  and  food 

Farm  products 

Food,  processed 
Consumer  price  index,  all  items ' 

Food 

Farm  Food  Market  Basket:^ 

Retail  cost 
Farm  value 
Farm-retail  spread 
Farmers'  share  of  retail  cost 
Farm  Income: 

Volume  of  farm  marketings 
Cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings 
Crops 

Livestock  and  products 

Realized  gross  income 

Farm  production  expenses 

Realized  net  income 
Agricultural  Trade: 

Agricultural  exports 

Agricultural  imports 
Land  Values: 

Average  value  per  acre 

Total  value  of  farm  real  estate 
Gross  National  Product:^ 

Consumption  ^ 

Investment  ^ 

Government  expenditures  ^ 
Net  exports  ^ 
Income  and  Spending: 

Personal  income,  annual  rate 
Total  retail  sates 
Retail  sales  of  food  group 
Employment  and  Wages:* 
Total  civilian  employment 

Agricultural 
Rate  of  unemployment 
Workweek  in  manufacturing 
Hourly  earnings  in  manufacturing, 
unadjusted 
Industrial  Production:*' 
Manufacturers'  Shipments  and  Inven- 
tories:*. ' 
Total  shipments,  monthly  rate 
Total  inventories,  book  value  end 
of  month 

Total  new  orders,  monthly  rate  
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The  Farm  INDEX 


Farmers  worry  about  two  kinds  of 
prices — the  prices  they  get  and  the 
prices  they  pay.  It  isn't  enough  for 
their  own  prices  to  go  up.  If  the  cost 
of  inputs — the  goods  and  services  they 
buy — goes  up  faster,  farmers  still  wind 
up  with  fewer  dollars  to  live  on. 

Production  expenses  have  increased 
an  average  of  more  than  3  per  cent  an- 
nually over  the  last  decade.  However,  the  rise 
this  year  wasn't  as  much  as  in  previous  years. 
Through  the  first  three  quarters  of  1964,  total 
expenses  went  up  $300  million  or  1  per  cent 
above  the  $29.2  billion  of  a  year  earlier.  After 
these  expenses  were  subtracted  from  farmers' 
realized  gross  income  of  $41.9  billion  (annual 
rate  based  on  the  first  three  quarters  of  1964), 
roughly  S12.4  billion  remained  in  realized  net 
income. 

Most  of  the  increase  in  production  expenses 
during  1964  was  due  to  higher  charges  for  de- 
preciation, interest  and  taxes.  The  costs  of 
goods  and  services  of  nonfarm  origin  were 
about  2  per  cent  higher  than  in  1963.  But. 
expenditures  for  items  of  farm  origin — feed, 
seed  and  livestock — declined  from  a  year  ago. 
However,  the  reduction  in  these  prices  was 
a  minus  factor  to  the  farmers  who  produce 
these  inputs. 

Total  production  expenses  are  expected  to 
rise  again  in  1965.  Larger  expenditures  are 
indicated  particularly  for  feed,  livestock,  fer- 
tilizer, interest,  taxes  and  depreciation. 

Input  by  input,  here's  a  rundown  on  what 
happened  to  costs  this  year  (or  in  1963  if 
1964  figures  aren't  yet  available). 

Farm  real  estate.  The  average  price  per  acre 
for  farm  real  estate  went  up  6  per  cent  in  the 
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year  ended  .July  1,  1964,  a  gain  equal  to 
that  of  the  preceding  year. 

Average  market  values  on  March  1, 
1964,  were  about  $48,000  per  farm.  The 
average  was  roughly  $33,600  in  1959. 
The  rise  reflects  a  steady  increase  in  the 
average  size  of  farms  as  well  as  the 
gain  in  value  per  acre.  About  half  of  all 
purchases  of  farmland  nowadays  are 
added  to  existing  operations. 
The  total  value  of  farmland  and  service 
buildings  on  March  1,  1964,  was  $136.4  billion, 
compared  with  $128.8  billion  a  year  earlier. 

Farm  Labor.  During  the  last  decade,  farm 
wage  rates  have  increased  an  average  of  3  per 
cent  annually.  This  year,  they  rose  2  per  cent 
from  the  1963  level.  The  average  for  the  na- 
tion is  expected  to  be  about  90  cents  an  hour 
for  1964.  In  contrast,  production  workers  in 
manufacturing  earned  an  average  of  $2.52 
an  hour  during  the  first  eight  months  of  this 
year,  up  3  per  cent  from  the  corresponding 
period  a  year  ago. 

Higher  farm  wage  rates  are  expected  in 
1965  with  the  gain  exceeding  the  1963-64 
rise.  However,  the  need  for  labor  will  con- 
tinue to  drop  as  more  machines  and  other  labor- 
saving  devices  are  used  instead  and  farms  are 
combined  into  larger  units. 

Farm  power  and  machinery.  Prices  paid  by 
farmers  for  tractors,  farm  machinery  and 
equipment  during  the  first  three  quarters  of 
1964  were  about  2  per  cent  higher  than  in  the 
same  period  of  1963. 

Total  expenditures  for  the  repair,  replace- 
ment and  operation  of  farm  machinery  and 
motor  vehicles  (including  fuel  and  oil)  were 
nearly  $6.4  billion  in  1963,  up  $137  million 
from  the  preceding  year.  These  expenses  ac- 
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counted  for  about  22  per  cent  of  total  farm 
production  expenses  in  1963. 

Building  materials.  Expenditures  for  ma- 
terials and  nonfarm  labor  used  in  new  con- 
struction, additions  and  repairs  of  farm  serv- 
ice buildings  totaled  around  $1.3  billion  in 
1963,  about  the  same  as  in  1962. 

Fertilizer.  Farm  use  of  nitrogen,  potassium 
and  phosphorus  in  1963  came  to  roughly  9.5 
million  tons — 13  per  cent  above  the  previous 
year.  Preliminary  estimates  indicate  a  gain 
of  10  per  cent  in  1964  over  last  year. 

The  average  cost  per  ton  of  plant  nutrients 
in  1963  was  about  the  same  as  the  1962  figure 
and  roughly  10  per  cent  below  the  1957-59 
average. 

Pesticides.  Wholesale  prices  remained  fairly 
steady  during  1964.  Agricultural  use  of  pesti- 
cides was  generally  above  the  level  in  1963.  The 
largest  gain  this  year  was  in  the  application 
of  herbicides. 

Feed.  Prices  received  by  farmers  for  feed 
grains  during  1964-65  (year  beginning  October 
1)  probably  will  average  a  little  above  a  year 
earlier.  Prices  for  soybean  meal  are  expected 
to  be  somewhat  lower  than  the  relatively  high 
level  in  1963-64  and  1962-63. 

The  October  1  supply  (carryover  plus  1964 
crops)  of  all  feed  concentrates,  including  feed 
grains,  is  down  roughly  5  per  cent  from  a 
year  earlier — feed  grains  are  off  6  per  cent 
from  last  year.  However,  supplies  of  high- 
protein  feeds  are  up  about  3  per  cent. 

Seed.  Prices  farmers  paid  for  seed  used  in 
fall  plantings  were  generally  lower  in  mid- 
September  than  a  year  ago.  Supplies  of  most 
kinds  of  seed  were  larger  than  in  1963. 

Feeder  and  replacement  livestock.  Prices 
paid  by  farmers  for  all  livestock  this  fall  av- 
eraged 9  per  cent  below  a  year  ago.  Prices 
for  stocker  and  feeder  steers  have  risen  little 
since  early  June. 

At  the  same  time,  prices  received  for  fat 
cattle  rose  sharply  and  provided  feeders  with 
the  widest  margins  they  have  had  since  the 


autumn  months  of  two  years  ago. 

Taxes.  Farm  real  estate  levies  in  1963  totaled 
nearly  $1.5  billion,  up  5  per  cent  from  1962. 
The  average  tax  per  acre  was  $1.43  last  year, 
compared  with  $1.36  in  1962.  Taxes  on  farm- 
land are  expected  to  be  higher  this  year  than  in 
1963. 

Taxes  on  farm  personal  property  also  have 
been  rising  steadily.  In  1963,  they  totaled 
$295  million. 

Interest.  Farmers  will  pay  nearly  $2  billion 
in  interest  on  their  real  estate  and  production 
loans,  this  year,  up  $200  million  from  1963. 
The  rise  is  due  largely  to  a  sharp  gain  in  farm- 
ers' use  of  credit — interest  rates  remain  rela- 
tively stable. 

Total  farm  debt  (excluding  CCC  loans)  is 
expected  to  total  $36.4  billion  by  the  end  of 
1964,  $3.4  billion  higher  than  in  1963. 

Insurance.  Farmers  paid  an  estimated  $2 
billion  in  premiums  for  farm  business  and  per- 
sonal insurance  and  social  security  this  year. 

Expenditures  for  insurance  will  probably 
increase  again  in  1965  due  mostly  to  broader 
coverage  and  increases  in  the  amounts  of  ex- 
isting policies.  Premium  rates  as  a  whole  are 
likely  to  rise  only  slightly. 

Although  the  volume  of  purchased  goods  and 
services  used  in  farming  has  increased  since 
1957-59,  the  use  of  nonpurchased  inputs  (large- 
ly unpaid  operator  and  family  labor)  continues 
to  drop.  Farm  output  per  unit  of  input  (a 
measure  of  overall  productivity  in  agriculture) 
has  slipped  a  little  this  year  from  the  record 
in  1963  but  is  still  at  a  high  level.  The  estimate 
for  1964  is  8  percentage  points  above  1957-59. 
The  1963  figure  was  up  10  points. 

The  nonfarm  sector  of  the  economy  has 
played  an  important  role  in  the  greater  pro- 
ductivity of  agriculture  by  supplying  many  of 
the  inputs  farmers  have  substituted  for  their 
own  labor.  These  items  include  such  things  as 
machinery  and  equipment,  fertilizers,  an  ar- 
ray of  chemicals  for  pest  and  weed  control, 
feed  additives  and  custom  services  like  feed 
grinding  and  mixing. 
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DECEMBER-MAY  PIG  CROP  AND  HOG  SLAUGHTER' 


Year 


Commercial 
slaughter^ 


Federally- 
inspected 
sow  slaughter^ 


Barrow  and 
gilt  slaughter 


Estimated  pig 
crop  remaining 
for  slaughter 


Commercial 
slaughter/pig 
crop  estimate 


1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


35,100 
39,355 
44,946 
42,107 
39,975 
40,071 
46,068 
39,911 
41,460 
41,978 
44,479 


1,000  head 

2,542 
2,977 
3,922 
3,531 
3,266 
3,209 
3,778 
3,204 
3,368 
3,274 
3,579 


32,558 
36,378 
41,024 
38,576 
36,709 
36,862 
42,290 
36,707 
38,092 
38,704 
40,900 


31,974 
36,742 
41,524 
\i  38,912 
37,321 
37,318 
42,726 
35,186 
38,781 
38,696 
40,200 


Per  cent 

102 
99 
99 
99 
98 
99^ 
99 

104 
98 

100 

102 


'  For  48  states. 

2  Based  on  61/2  months  slaughter  and  adjusted  for  earlier  marketing  each  year. 


PIG  PAYOFF:  ADVANCE  SLAUGHTER  ESTIMATES 


Statisticians  and  economists 
make  a  good  team.  For  many  jobs, 
the  first  group  gathers  figures  and 
the  other  analyzes  them  to  pre- 
dict what  is  likely  to  happen  in 
the  future.  The  results  can  be  of 
considerable  use  to  farmers  in 
planning  production  and  market- 
ing. 

Estimating  hog  marketing  and 
slaughter  on  the  basis  of  current 
and  past  pig  crops  is  a  good  ex- 
ample. When  estimates  of  the 
number  of  deaths,  farm  slaughter 
and  gilts  held  for  farrowing  are 
subtracted  from  the  latest  pig 
crop,  the  result  is  generally  with- 
in a  per  cent  or  so  of  the  figure 
for  commercial  hog  slaughter  five 
or  six  months  hence. 

The  procedure  the  specialists 
follow  to  estimate  hog  slaughter 
seems  simple  on  first  glance.  But 
there  are  a  few  problems.  During 
the  past  decade,  a  number  of 
changes  have  taken  place  in  hog 
production  and  marketing. 

Nowadays,  hogs  are  fattened 
faster,  death  rates  are  lower  and 
fewer  animals  are  slaughtered  for 
farm  use  compared  with  10  years 
ago.  Thanks  to  a  higher  rate  of 
gain,  hogs  usually  go  to  market 


from  four  to  six  weeks  earlier 
than  they  did  a  decade  ago.  So, 
specialists  assumed  that  in  1963 
the  December-May  pig  crop  was 
sold  from  the  last  half  of  June 
through  December.  The  June-No- 
vember crop  went  to  market  from 
January  through  early  June  in 
1964. 

In  1953,  the  December-May  pig 
crop  was  assumed  to  have  been 
sold  from  the  last  half  of  July 
through  the  following  January. 
In  the  same  way,  the  June-No- 
vember crop  was  slaughtered  the 
following  February  through  the 
first  half  of  July. 

In  1953,  the  December-May  pig 
crop  totaled  over  47.9  million 
head.  The  death  loss  was  close 
to  5.8  million;  5.6  million  head 
were  farm  slaughtered  and  4.6 
million  were  placed  in  the  breed- 
ing herd.  About  32  million  were 
left  for  slaughter  as  barrows  and 
gilts.  This  was  roughly  two-thirds 
of  the  pig  crop. 

Compare  these  figures  with  the 
pig  crop  10  years  later.  Pigs  far- 
rowed during  December  1963- 
May  1964  numbered  over  50.3 
million.  An  estimated  4.4  million 
died,   around   2.9   million  were 


slaughtered  on  farms  and  rough- 
ly 2.8  million  were  kept  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  As  a  result,  four- 
fifths  of  the  original  crop — 40.2 
million — remained  for  slaughter 
as  barrows  and  gilts. 

Several  assumptions  were  nec- 
essary to  make  estimates  of  hog 
slaughter  for  1953  through  1963. 
For  instance,  death  loss  figures 
are  available  only  at  the  end  of 
each  year.  So,  this  annual  figure 
was  divided  between  the  De- 
cember-May and  June-November 
pigs. 

For  example,  8.2  million  hogs 
died  in  1963.  This  was  roughly 
9  per  cent  of  the  93,9  million  head 
born  that  year.  So,  9  per  cent  was 
subtracted  from  the  December- 
May  crop  of  50.3  million  head  and 
from  the  June-November  crop  of 
43.6  million  head. 

Farm  slaughter  figures  are  reg- 
ularly estimated  by  quarters. 
They  have  to  be  set  up  on  a 
monthly  basis  according  to  the 
seasonal  pattern  of  farm  slaugh- 
ter. Farm  slaughter  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1963  was  36  per  cent 
of  all  slaughter  for  the  year;  it 
was  7  per  cent  in  the  second 
quarter,  5  per  cent  in  the  third 
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and  52  per  cent  in  the  fourth. 
When  adjusted  to  the  annual 
slaughter  pattern,  the  percent- 
ages from  January  through  De- 
cember were  20,  10,  6,  4,  2,  1,  1, 
1,  3,  8,  17  and  27. 

Each  year,  a  number  of  gilts 
are  kept  on  the  farm  to  farrow 
litters  the  following  year.  When 
a  large  number  of  gilts  are  held 
back,  the  pig  crop  the  following 
year  is  naturally  a  bigger  one. 
The  reverse  happens  when  breed- 
ing herds  are  smaller  than  a  year 
earlier. 

An  adjustment  for  gilts  held 
back  for  breeding  can  be  made  by 
using  the  number  of  sows  slaugh- 
tered under  federal  inspection. 
For  example,  7  million  sows  were 
farrowed  from  December  1961 
through  May  1962.  From  Febru- 
ary through  August,  3.3  million 
sows  were  slaughtered  under  fed- 
eral inspection.  So,  the  sows  re- 
maining for  slaughter  in  June- 
November  numbered  3.7  million. 

The  number  of  sows  that  ac- 
tually farrowed  in  the  June-No- 
vember period  was  6.2  million. 
Subtracting  the  3.7  million  esti- 
mate of  sows  remaining  from  the 
previous  farrowing  period  leaves 
2.5  million  gilts  saved  for  farrow- 
ing from  the  previous  year's 
June-November  pig  crop.  (1) 


Some  Illinois  Hog  Producers  Discover 
Cons  of  Confinement  Cancel  the  Pros 

After  several  years  of  trying 
confinement  production  of  hogs, 
many  Illinois  farmers  have  mixed 
opinions  about  it.  Some  have 
given  up  entirely  and  gone  back 
to  pasture  methods.  This  is  the 
gist  of  the  replies  to  a  recent  fol- 
low-up on  an  earlier  study  com- 
paring production  of  hogs  in  con- 
finement and  in  pasture.  The 
study  was  made  by  ERS  in  co- 
operation with  the  Illinois  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station. 

Fifty  producers  who  had  con- 
finement systems  when  the  first 
study  was  made  in  1959  were  con- 
tacted to  see  what  changes  they 
made  between  1960  and  1963. 
Thirty-four  responded. 

Five  of  the  34  farmers  were  no 
longer  producing  hogs  in  confine- 
ment. And,  they  had  gone  back  to 
pasture  production  despite  their 
substantial  investment  in  confine- 
ment facilities.  The  major  rea- 
sons for  the  shift  centered  around 
the  high  labor  requirements  and 
build-up  of  disease  in  the  confine- 
ment system.  On  the  other  hand, 
most  of  the  farmers  who  were 
still  producing  hogs  in  confine- 
ment in  1963  planned  to  continue 


doing  so  in  the  future. 

The  complaint  of  excessive 
labor  needed  for  sanitation  came 
from  both  the  producers  who  quit 
and  those  who  stayed  in.  Dis- 
posing of  manure  was  the  chief 
problem.  Slotted  floors  are  the 
usual  solution  for  manure  dis- 
posal. But  they  are  difl^cult  to  in- 
stall in  existing  buildings  which 
most  farmers  were  using  to  avoid 
investing  any  more  capital  than 
necessary.  Keeping  the  buildings 
and  lots  clean  was  cited  as  dif- 
ficult, too. 

Producers  named  cannibalism 
(tail  biting)  as  the  second  most 
important  problem.  They  also  had 
trouble  ventilating  the  buildings 
and  controlling  flies.  Some  of  the 
more  minor  problems  mentioned 
were  waste  of  feed,  tender  hides 
and  diflficulty  in  driving  hogs. 
Also,  hogs  chewed  the  wooden 
members  in  buildings. 

Farmers  who  remained  in  fa- 
vor of  confinement  production 
listed  the  overall  reduction  of  la- 
bor compared  with  a  pasture  sys- 
tem as  the  main  advantage.  They 
also  liked  the  relative  ease  of  ob- 
serving, treating,  weighing  and 
sorting  hogs  in  confinement.  Sev- 
eral producers  valued  the  oppor- 
tunity to  divert  hog  pasture  to 
crops.    Other   advantages  men- 


DECEMBER-MAY  PIG  CROP  ADJUSTMENTS 


Estimated  number  of  hogs  and  pigs 

Estimated  pig  crop  remaining  for 

from  December-May  pig  crop  that: 

slaughter  as  barrows  and  gifts 

Year 

December-May 

Were  slaughtered 

Were  held  for 

Per  cent  of 

pig  crop 

Died 

Number 

December-May 

on  the  farm 

breeding 

(Net  pig  crop) 

pig  crop 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

1953 

47,940 

5,753 

5,582 

4,631 

31,974 

67 

1954 

52,852 

6,025 

5,100 

4,985 

36,742 

70 

1955 

57,610 

6,049 

5,644 

4,393 

41,524 

72 

1956 

53,124 

5,206 

4,881 

4,125 

38,912 

73 

1957 

51,263 

5,331 

4,588 

4,023 

37,321 

73 

1958 

51,354 

5,392 

4,395 

4,249 

37,318 

73 

1959 

56,620 

5,888 

4,845 

3,161 

42,726 

75 

1960 

47,282 

5,012 

3,724 

3,360 

35,186 

74 

1961 

50,441 

4,943 

3,401 

3,316 

38,781 

77 

1962 

49,692 

4,870 

3,086 

3,040 

38,696 

78 

1963 

50,304 

4,416 

2,862 

2,826 

40,200 

80 
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tioned  were  a  higher  volume  of 
production,  year-round  market- 
ing, more  efficient  feed  conver- 
sion, more  uniform  gain,  faster 
rate  of  gain,  elimination  of  prob- 
lems with  mud  and  little  or  no 
need  for  bedding. 

Farmers  in  the  1959  study  pro- 
duced an  average  of  900  head  of 
hogs  annually.  The  producers 
questioned  in  1963  had  marketed 
around  1,000  hogs  the  previous 
year.  Half  of  them  expected  to 
increase  their  output  even  fur- 
ther by  1965.  The  anticipated 
gains  in  production  averaged  54 
per  cent  over  1962  levels.  Only 
three  farmers  expected  to  pro- 
duce less  than  1,000  head  annual- 
ly in  confinement  by  1965. 

Twenty-two  of  the  producers 
surveyed  fed  complete  rations  to 
hogs  in  1963.  Only  three  of  them 
were  using  controlled  feeding. 
However,  four  farmers  said  they 
planned  to  adopt  the  practice 
within  two  years. 

In  general,  the  farmers  in  the 
survey  had  all  made  some  im- 
provements in  practices  and  fa- 
cilities from  1959  to  1963.  (2) 

Shift  to  Confinement  Hog  Production 
Tied  in  with  Change  to  Complete  Feed 

Confinement  production  of  hogs 
and  feeding  complete  rations 
have,  by  and  large,  gone  hand  in 
hand  in  Illinois,  according  to  a 
recent  study  by  ERS  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. 

The  study  showed  that  most 
of  a  group  of  45  Illinois  farmers 
had  fed  shelled  corn  and  a  com- 
mercially-prepared protein  sup- 
plement to  their  hogs  free  choice 
in  a  pasture  production  system. 
When  they  shifted  to  confinement 
production,  many  began  to  use 
complete  feeds.  By  1960,  half  the 
producers  surveyed  had  changed. 
By  1963,  four-fifths  were  feeding 
a  complete  ration. 

Farmers  who  changed  feeds 
said  their  hogs  gained  more  rapid- 
ly and  evenly  on  complete  rations. 


Some  producers  reported  the  pre- 
pared feed  to  be  cheaper,  too. 
They  said  they  were  able  to  re- 
duce feed  costs  by  using  soybean 
meal  as  the  only  protein  source. 

In  contrast,  farmers  who  con- 
tinued to  feed  shelled  corn  said 
they  weren't  convinced  that  the 
benefits  of  a  complete  ration  off"- 
set  the  additional  costs  of  pro- 
cessing. However,  some  of  these 
producers  were  testing  both 
forms  of  feed  to  see  which  was 
better  suited  to  their  operations. 

Farmers  in  the  Illinois  study 
were  well  informed  on  differences 
in  the  nutritional  needs  of  swine 
at  various  stages  in  production. 
They  generally  used  feed  with  16 
per  cent  protein  for  pigs  going 
into  growing  pens  immediately 
after  weaning.  Rations  containing 
12  per  cent  protein  were  used  for 
finishing  hogs  to  market  weight. 
Vitamins,  antibiotics  and  other 
feed  additives  also  were  matched 
to  the  animals'  requirements. 

Making  up  different  complete 
rations  sometimes  led  to  ineffi- 
cient use  of  labor,  the  farmers 
said.  Some  producers  prepared  as 
many  as  three  feeds  for  growing 
and  finishing  hogs,  a  fourth  for 
creep  feeding  small  pigs,  a  fifth 
for  gestating  sows,  a  sixth  for 
lactating  sows  and  a  seventh  for 
the  breeding  herd  between  litters. 
The  complications  of  mixing  all 
of  these  feeds  caused  a  few  farm- 
ers to  abandon  farm  processing 
in  favor  of  the  services  of  a  com- 
mercial operator. 

Actually,  hog  producers  don't 
have  to  use  so  many  rations.  Re- 
cent research  in  swine  nutrition 
has  shown  that  a  farmer  can  do 
a  good  job  with  only  a  couple  of 
different  rations. 

Producers  in  the  study  han- 
dled from  50  to  200  litters  of  hogs 
per  year.  A  reasonably  efficient 
rate  of  feed  conversion  requires 
at  least  350  pounds  of  feed  to 
produce  100  pounds  of  pork.  This 
means  that  farmers  handling  50 
litters  annually  needed  150  to  160 
tons  of  feed.  Those  with  200  lit- 
ters required  600  tons.  (3) 


Sheep  Numbers  Continuing  to  Decline; 
Low  Should  Occur  Within  Two  Years 

Of  all  the  different  agricultural 
enterprises,  sheep  production 
most  often  bears  the  brunt  of  the 
increasing  pressure  on  land  use. 
As  farmland  is  shifted  into  urban 
and  recreational  uses,  the  remain- 
ing acres  go  into  more  intensive 
farming — and  flocks  disappear. 

The  decline  in  sheep  numbers 
is  expected  to  continue  into  1965, 
and  possibly  1966.  However,  by 
1967  the  low  point  in  the  current 
cycle  should  be  reached  and  num- 
bers probably  will  bottom  out 
near  23  million  head. 

Whether  the  sheep  inventory 
will  rise  much  after  the  low  point 
depends  on  several  factors.  On 
the  plus  side  are :  Promotion  pro- 
grams to  spur  sales  of  lamb  and 
wool ;  advances  in  breeding,  feed- 
ing and  management;  and  a  po- 
tential gain  in  demand  for  lamb 
and  wool  due  to  increases  in  popu- 
lation and  income  levels.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  competition  for 
use  of  farmland  and  the  steady 
decline  in  use  of  lamb  and  wool 
per  capita  argue  against  any  sub- 
stantial expansion. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  lamb 
and  mutton  was  4.9  pounds  in 
1963,  compared  with  a  7-pound 
average  in  the  1940s.  Use  of  lamb 
and  mutton  accounted  for  3  per 
cent  of  total  meat  consumption 
last  year.  In  1945,  lamb  and  mut- 
ton's share  was  5  per  cent.  The 
drop  is  due  to  both  a  decline  in 
popularity  of  lamb  and  intense 
competition  from  other  meats. 

Mill  consumption  of  wool  has 
been  slipping,  too.  It  was  2.2 
pounds  per  person  in  1963,  down 
from  5  pounds  in  the  mid-1940s. 
Both  wool  and  cotton  are  declin- 
ing in  their  proportions  of  total 
fiber  use  because  of  the  gain  in 
popularity  of  man-made  fibers. 

The  substantial  risk  of  drought 
in  the  major  sheep  producing 
western  states  makes  pasture 
conditions  in  the  future  uncer- 
tain, too.  (5) 
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CITY  WORKERS,  COUNTRY- B©]RN 


Born  on  a  farm  but  working  in 
the  city?  Chances  are  almost  two 
out  of  three  that  the  worker's 
collar  is  blue.  Born  off  a  farm? 
It's  almost  a  tossup — white  or 
blue. 

A  very  important  difference  be- 
tween white  and  blue  is  green — 
$5,768  compared  with  $4,350. 
These  are  the  median  incomes, 
respectively,  of  men  in  white  and 
blue  collar  jobs  in  1959.  Similar 
differences  exist  for  women.  How- 
ever, the  figures  don't  mean  that 
all  the  blue  collar  craftsmen,  fore- 
men, machine  operators,  service 
workers  (including  domestics) 
and  nonfarm  laborers  necessarily 
make  less  money  than  a  manager, 
proprietor,  government  official, 
or  professional,  technical,  sales, 
or  clerical  worker. 

Farm-born  people  who  have 
come  to  the  city  are  greatly 
underrepresented  in  white  collar 
occupations  at  all  ages.  The  job 
skills  they  learned  on  the  farm, 
such  as  in  construction  work  or 
in  operation  and  repair  of  ma- 
chinery, suit  them  for  work  as 
truck  drivers,  factory  operatives, 
craftsmen,  or  laborers.  They  are 
accustomed  to  manual  labor.  And 
their  average  level  of  formal  edu- 
cation is  often  too  low  for  many 
types  of  white  collar  work  with- 
out further  training. 

They  apparently  do  just  as  well 
in  finding  a  job  in  the  city  as 
the  longer-established  natives.  At 
least  there  was  no  significant  dif- 
ference in  unemployment  rates 
during  the  business  recession 
month  of  May  1958.  Persons  at 
a  comparative  disadvantage  in 
education,  training  or  seniority, 
such  as  migrants  from  farms, 
might  be  expected  to  be  hardest 


hit  by  layoffs.  But  their  unem- 
ployment rate  of  7.4  per  cent  was 
almost  identical  with  that  of  their 
nonfarm  born  neighbors. 

Once  in  the  white  collar  cate- 
gory, farm-born  workers  are  just 
about  as  likely  to  get  the  higher- 
status  jobs  as  the  nonfarm-born. 
Rather  than  being  concentrated 
in  clerical  work  or  sales,  they  are 
professionals  and  technical  work- 
ers just  as  often  as  their  city-born 
neighbors. 

All  of  these  findings  are  based 
on  the  largest  residence  history 
sample  ever  available  for  a  study 
of  the  progress  of  the  farm-reared 
migrant.  In  1958,  data  were  col- 
lected for  the  population  18  years 
and  older  from  35,000  households 
all  over  the  country. 

In  addition  to  comparing  the 
farm-born  and  nonfarm-born  to 
find  differences  in  occupation, 
ERS  researchers  have  used  this 
sample  to  find  differences  in  the 
distribution  of  workers  among 
various  industries.  (The  distinc- 
tion here  is  between  the  task  per- 
formed and  the  type  of  business 
in  which  the  work  is  done.) 

Among  nonfarm  residents,  the 
farm-born  are  found  in  above 
average  proportions  in  construc- 
tion work,  domestic  household 
work,  forestry-fishing-mining  and 
in  agriculture.  (About  4  per  cent 
of  employed  farm-born  people 
living  in  nonfarm  homes  were 
working  as  farmers  or  farm  la- 
borers and  foremen.)  Employ- 
ment differences  between  farm- 
and  nonfarm-born  are  negligible 
in  transportation-communica- 
tions-public utilities,  education, 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  and 
public  administration. 

The  pattern  is  mixed  in  manu- 


facturing, the  largest  single  in- 
dustry group.  In  all  age  groups 
above  35  the  farm-born  are  un- 
derrepresented. But  at  younger 
ages  they  are  found  in  above- 
average  proportions. 

Farm-born  migrants  are  some- 
what less  likely  to  be  wage  or 
salary  workers  in  service  indus- 
tries exclusive  of  education  and 
domestic  service. 

The  self-employed  were  tabu- 
lated as  a  separate  group,  regard- 
less of  industry,  because  of  their 
special  qualities  of  entrepreneur- 
ship,  risk  taking  and  independ- 
ence. Farm-born  migrants  were 
found  to  be  just  as  likely  to  go 
into  nonfarm  businesses  for  them- 
selves as  the  nonfarm-born.  (5) 

Farmers  Applying  for  City  Jobs  Rate 
Plus  on  Attitude,  Minus  on  Education 

Farmers  have  a  plus  going  for 
them  in  seeking  nonfarm  employ- 
ment— their  willingness  to  work. 
But  they  also  have  a  minus 
against  them — less  formal  educa- 
tion on  the  average  than  their 
urban  competitors. 

This  was  the  consensus  of  man- 
agers of  20  large  industrial  firms 
queried  by  the  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  and 
ERS  in  the  summer  of  1962.  Their 
workers  comprised  58  per  cent  of 
the  employed  manufacturing  la- 
bor forces  in  Kalamazoo  and  Mus- 
kegon Counties,  Michigan. 

The  managers  didn't  think  of 
farmers  as  a  unique  group  of  em- 
ployees. But  they  were  judged  by 
a  set  of  standards  for  employee 
selection  and  promotion  that 
sometimes  worked  for  them,  more 
often  against  them,  in  competing 
with  urban  workers. 

In  hiring  or  promoting  a  man 
the  employers  considered  his 
years  of  formal  education,  ab- 
senteeism pattern,  aptitude,  atti- 
tude, commuting  distance,  health, 
job  performance  and  other  vari- 
ables. 

Education.  One  out  of  four 
firms  in  each  of  the  communities 
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studied  required  a  high  school 
diploma  for  all  jobs.  The  other 
firms  were  gradually  raising  the 
formal  educational  requirements 
for  job  applicants.  Level  of  edu- 
cation was  not  generally  con- 
sidered in  promotion  policies  for 
production  workers,  but  did  be- 
come important  in  advancement 
to  supervisory  positions.  A  few 
firms  planned  to  consider  formal 
education  as  one  criterion  for  pro- 
motion of  all  employees. 

Absenteeism  pattern.  Though 
nearly  half  the  firms  treated 
applicants  who  were  part-time 
farmers  the  same  as  nonfarmers, 
one  firm  carefully  checked  the 
work  history  of  part-time  farmer 
applicants  to  avoid  those  who 
move  seasonally  from  farm  to 
nonfarm  job.  Eight  of  the  20 
firms  reminded  part-time  farmer 
applicants  that  the  nonfarm  job 
must  have  priority.  None  of  the 
firms  adjusted  an  employee's  non- 
farm  work  schedule  to  fit  peak 
farm  work  periods.  But  a  few 
employers  were  willing  to  grant 
annual  vacations  to  coincide  with 
planting  or  harvesting  seasons  if 
the  employee's  absence  didn't  in- 
terfere with  the  work  schedule  of 
the  plant. 

Commuting  distance .  Some 
firms  with  two  otherwise  equal 
applicants  would  hire  the  one  who 
commuted  the  shortest  distance 
to  facilitate  communication  when 
rescheduling  work  shifts.  The 
policy  wasn't  intended  to  discrim- 
inate against  farmers,  but  prob- 
ably did. 

Aptitude,  attitude  and  job  per- 
formance. Seventeen  of  the  firms 
saw  no  difference  in  on-the-job 
progress  of  farmers  and  non- 
farmers.  The  other  three  were 
confident  that  farm  people  pro- 
gress more  rapidly  than  nonfarm 
workers.  They  said  this  was  par- 
ticularly true  of  young  people. 
Farm-reared  youth  were  thought 
to  know  how  to  work  and  to  be 
more  willing  to  work  at  the  out- 
set, while  nonfarm  youth  took  a 
few  months  to  get  used  to  the 
idea. 


Several  managers  said  workers 
with  a  farm  background  were 
more  mechanically  oriented  than 
their  urban  counterparts.  How- 
ever, one  said  the  difference  in 
mechanical  skill  would  likely  de- 
cline as  more  nonfarm  youth  re- 
model and  maintain  autos  and 
other  mechanical  equipment.  (6) 

Low  Income  Area  Young  Adults  Match 
National  Averages  on  Aptitude  Tests 

"Hill  County"  is  a  fictitious 
name  for  a  very  real,  mostly  rural 
county  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
lower  incomes  and  fewer  jobs 
than  many  counties.  But  it  is 
not  poor  in  terms  of  the  basic 
ability  of  its  young  adults  to 
learn  and  to  profit  from  occupa- 
tional training. 

This  was  brought  out  by  eight 
aptitude  tests  taken  in  the  county 
by  97  out-of-school  young  adults 
16-30  years  of  age  and  205  high 
school  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  45  employed  male  adults 
tested  averaged  at  or  above  the 
scores  of  the  adult  U.S.  male 
population  for  every  test  except 
verbal  comprehension.  The  cate- 
gories they  did  well  on  were  nu- 
merical ability,  visual  pursuit  (of 
wiring  diagrams,  for  example), 
visual  speed  and  accuracy,  space 
visualization,  numerical  reason- 
ing, verbal  reasoning,  and  man- 
ual speed  and  accuracy. 

The  22  unemployed  men  scored 
lower  than  the  employed  men  on 
every  aptitude  test  except  manual 
speed  and  accuracy.  They  were 
below  the  average  for  U.S.  men 
in  four  of  the  eight  tests.  But  they 
scored  as  well  as  the  U.S.  average 
on  the  numerical  reasoning  test, 
a  measure  of  ability  to  analyze 
logical  relationships  and  discover 
principles  that  is  used  to  predict 
on-the-job  trainability. 

The  14  employed  females  made 
scores  equal  to  or  above  the  aver- 
age for  adult  women  in  the  U.S. 
on  six  of  the  eight  tests.  Verbal 
comprehension  was  below  the  U.S. 
average,  as  was  true  for  all  the 


groups  of  "Hill  County"  residents 
tested.  This  test  is  usually  an 
indication  of  general  intelligence, 
because  it  measures  one's  ability 
to  understand  differences  in 
meaning  of  words.  But  it  can 
also  indicate — especially  when 
other  test  scores  are  so  much 
better,  as  in  this  case — that  the 
school  system  is  not  doing  a  very 
good  job  of  teaching  reading  and 
writing. 

The  performance  of  the  16  un- 
employed women  indicated  apti- 
tude levels  slightly  lower  than 
those  of  the  employed,  but  the 
differences  were  smaller  than 
among  males.  They  scored  at  or 
above  the  U.S.  average  in  four  of 
the  eight  tests,  and  close  enough 
to  the  U.S.  average  on  the  nu- 
merical reasoning  test  to  indicate 
that  many  of  them  can  be  trained 
for  new  occupations. 

Aptitudes  of  the  high  school 
students  were  less  favorable. 
When  the  eight  test  scores  of  all 
junior  and  senior  students  were 
compared  with  high  school  grad- 
uates throughout  the  country, 
they  were  below  average  on  most 
tests. 

They  had  excellent  numerical 
ability  (a  straight-forward  ma- 
nipulation of  figures). 

However,  they  lacked  the  com- 
munication skills  and  ability  to 
form  and  grasp  ideas  increasingly 
needed  in  most  industrial  and 
service  occupations.  The  97  boys 
scored  in  the  lowest  quarter  in  the 
nation  in  verbal  comprehension 
and  verbal  reasoning.  The  108 
girls  beat  the  boys,  but  only 
scored  in  the  lowest  third  nation- 
ally. 

The  high  school  students  did 
worse  than  the  adults  because 
they  faced  stiffer  competition. 
"Hill  County"  schools  haven't 
been  able  to  match  the  general 
increase  in  educational  quality 
across  the  nation.  Unless  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  educational  system 
is  corrected,  new  job  seekers 
from  rural  "Hill  County"  will  lose 
out  to  the  better  educated  from 
urban  areas.  (7) 
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Wholesale  value  of 
food  delivered 
to  public  schools 
1957/58  to  1962/63 

Million  dollars 


THE  BILLION  DOLLAR  SCHOLAR 


When  Johnny  goes  to  school  he 
takes  the  food  industry  along 
with  him — to  the  tune  of  about 
$1  billion  a  year. 

That's  the  value  of  the  food  in 
the  3  billion  meals  served  to  the 
nation's  public  and  private  school 
children  during  the  1962-1963 
school  year. 

Most  of  the  meals  are  eaten  in 
schools  that  take  part  in  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Program,  a 
joint  venture  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  state 
agencies. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  food 
used  in  the  elementary  and  secon- 
dary schools  was  purchased  in 
local  markets  in  1962-63.  The  fed- 
eral government  donated  the  re- 
mainder. 

The  school  cafeteria  is  already 
an  important  part  of  the  away- 


from-home  market  for  food. 

Five  years  ago  the  amount  of 
food  used  in  lunch  rooms  in  the 
public  schools  alone  was  worth 
$597  million.  By  1962-63  the  fig- 
ure had  grown  to  $929  million. 
Private  schools  added  another  $77 
million  to  the  market.  According 
to  a  recent  study  by  the  Economic 
Research  Service,  this  market 
should  be  worth  another  $250 
million  or  so  within  the  next 
decade. 

The  recent  increase  in  food  use 
came  mostly  from  the  combina- 
tion of  more  schools  providing 
lunches  and  bigger  enrollments  in 
the  schools. 

Most  of  the  expanded  use  of 
food  occurred  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  school  lunch  program. 
Schools  taking  part  in  the  federal 
program  receive  cash  and  com- 


modity donations  to  help  them 
serve  well  balanced,  low  cost 
lunches  to  students. 

About  three-fourths  of  all  chil- 
dren in  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  have  NSLP 
lunches  available  to  them.  In  pri- 
vate schools,  the  proportion  is  a 
little  over  a  third. 

The  children  pay  from  25  to  30 
cents,  on  the  average,  for  plate 
lunches,  though  the  price  is  apt 
to  be  a  little  higher  in  secondary 
schools  than  in  the  lower  grades. 

The  schools  served  up  milk  and 
milk  products — not  counting  but- 
ter— worth  $372  million  in  the 
year  ending  in  June  1963.  All  but 
$30  million  was  used  by  the  pub- 
lic schools.  Over  90  per  cent  of  the 
milk  came  from  local  sources. 

Fluid  milk  was  worth  $285.2 
million,  or  83  per  cent  of  the 
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total.  Ice  cream  and  then  pro- 
cessed cheese  were  the  next  most 
important  milk  products. 

All  together,  the  milk  and  milk 
products  accounted  for  more  than 
35  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of 
purchased  or  donated  foods  used 
in  the  schools. 

The  dollar  value  of  meat,  poul- 
try and  fish  served  in  the  schools 
ran  to  almost  $215  million  during 
1962-63,  or  about  21  cents  of  the 
schools'  food  dollar.  The  public 
schools  alone  used  up  $197.4  mil- 
lion of  the  total.  Red  meat — and 
especially  hamburger — was  the 
most  important  item  in  the  group. 

About  70  per  cent  of  the  meat, 
poultry  and  fish  was  purchased 
by  the  schools;  the  rest  was  do- 
nated by  the  government. 

Five  years  earlier,  the  public 
school  children  consumed  only 
$108  million  worth  of  meat,  poul- 
try or  fish. 

The  third  biggest  item  on  the 
schools'  shopping  list  was  fruits 
and  vegetables,  including  juices, 
and  fresh,  canned,  frozen  and 
dried  items.  Canned  goods  alone, 
worth  $99.6  million,  accounted 
for  70  per  cent  of  the  total  value. 
The  value  of  all  the  fruits  and 
vegetables,  not  including  potatoes 
and  sweet  potatoes,  came  to  more 
than  $141  million  for  the  year. 

Deliveries  of  fats  and  oils 
ran  to  slightly  over  $70  mil- 
lion ;  bakery  products  were  worth 
about  as  much. 

Butter  was  the  principal  item 
on  the  fats  and  oils  list,  worth 
$58.5  million  during  the  year. 
Almost  all  of  the  volume  came 
from  government  storehouses. 

Bread  was  worth  more  than  a 
third  of  the  $69.5  million  total 
value  of  baked  goods  received  by 
the  schools. 

The  NSLP  schools  not  only  ac- 
count for  most  of  the  student  en- 
rollment, but  they  use  more  food 
per  pupil.  Based  on  average  daily 
attendance  records,  the  NSLP 
schools  served  food  worth  $32.67 
per  pupil  during  the  year  sur- 
veyed. In  schools  with  other  types 
of  food  service,  the  food  ran  to 


$31.45  per  pupil  on  the  average. 

One  reason  for  the  difference 
is  that  schools  participating  in  the 
government  program  receive  a 
higher  proportion  of  federally 
donated  foods,  as  well  as  a  cash 
reimbursement.  This  difference  in 
turn  results  in  lower  lunch  prices 
and  a  higher  rate  of  participa- 
tion by  the  pupils.  Also,  the  NSLP 
schools  emphasize  complete  plate 
lunch  service,  which  may  en- 
courage the  children  to  eat  more. 

When  the  specialists  projected 
an  added  $250  million  for  the 
school  lunch  market  in  the  next 
decade,  they  pointed  out  that  the 
increase  could  be  even  greater 
with  some  effort.  If  food  services 
were  made  available  to  more 
schools,  if  more  of  the  students 
were  encouraged  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  lunches,  this  market 
would  grow  even  more.  (8) 

Housewives  Buy  Potatoes  to  Fit  Menu 
Until  Sharp  Price  Drop  Urges  Switch 

Housewives  have  come  to  rec- 
ognize that  potatoes  are  really 
a  lot  of  different  products  with 
different  cooking  qualities.  Pro- 
ducers and  handlers,  too,  have 
fostered  new  and  improved  varie- 
ties, grading  programs  and  qual- 
ity standards. 

An  ERS  analysis  shows  that 
the  housewife  will  usually  buy 
the  potato  that's  tailor-made  for 
her  menu — keeping  only  one  eye 
on  price — unless  the  price  of  an- 
other type  of  potato  goes  so  low 
she  can't  afford  not  to  substitute. 

The  study  covers  May-June,  the 
season  when  food  stores  are  apt 
to  have  late  spring  potatoes  from 
California  and  storage  potatoes 
from  Idaho  and  Maine.  Normally 
at  this  season  spring  potatoes  are 
priced  about  one-third  above  stor- 
age potatoes.  When  prices  of 
spring  potatoes  decline  by  10  per 
cent,  consumers  buy  about  6  per 
cent  more.  However,  when  the 
price  of  storage  potatoes  goes 
down,  the  housewife  will  tend  to 
buy  fewer  spring  potatoes.  (9) 


Dates  on  the  Moon  Are  Apt  to  Be  Dry, 
Compact,  Long  Lasting  and  Worth  It 

Man's  first  icebox  was  the  sun. 
And  he's  been  using  it  ever  since. 

Long  before  Moses  climbed 
Mount  Sinai,  farmers  throughout 
the  Middle  East  knew  that  dates, 
figs  and  other  fruits  could  be 
preserved  from  one  harvest  to 
the  next  if  most  of  the  moisture 
was  removed.  What  they  didn't 
know,  of  course,  was  that  harmful 
bacteria  can't  multiply  nearly  so 
fast  in  dried  foods  as  in  moist 
ones. 

Sun-dried  foods  have  been  used 
down  through  the  centuries  by 
all  sorts  of  people  in  all  sorts  of 
places.  Our  early  colonists  found 
the  Indians  drying  meat  and  corn. 
British  soldiers  took  dried  pota- 
toes and  carrots  along  to  the 
Crimean  War.  During  our  own 
Civil  War,  Union  troops  packed 
dried  sausage  mixed  with  peas. 
For  the  Klondike  gold  rush,  dried 
potatoes  were  imported  from  Ger- 
many. 

As  any  ex-GI  can  testify.  World 
War  II  was  fought  from  Pearl 
Harbor  to  the  Rhine  crossings 
on  powdered  milk,  dried  eggs  and 
potatoes. 

The  oldest  food-drying  machine 
— the  sun — is  still  used  to  dry 
most  of  our  raisins,  currants, 
apricots  and  pears.  But  manmade 
driers  are  taking  over  the  pro- 
cessing of  most  other  foods.  The 
new  methods  —  vacuum  drying 
and  foam  spray  drying  —  have 
been  developed  largely  at  utiliza- 
tion laboratories  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

With  each  mechanical  im- 
provement, the  list  of  foods  that 
can  be  dried  with  little  loss  of 
flavor  and  nutrients  gets  longer. 
ERS  economists  predict  that  the 
food  drying  industry  will  con- 
tinue to  grow.  For  the  military, 
for  campers,  even  for  our  space- 
men— wherever  electric  refriger- 
ation can't  go — the  world's  first 
big  icebox  and  its  man-made  des- 
cendants are  the  answer.  (10) 
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Tree  Nuts  Big  During  Holiday  Season 
But  Growing  Stronger  All  Year  Round 

Deep  down  in  the  toe  of  a 
Christmas  stocking  there  is  bound 
to  be  a  handful  of  almonds  or 
walnuts.  And  atop  the  festive 
fruitcake — an  array  of  pecans. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it — 
the  holiday  season  from  Thanks- 
giving to  Christmas  is  one  of  the 
"nuttiest"  times  of  the  year.  But 
you'll  notice  that  nuts  are  finding 
their  way  onto  more  dinner  tables 
in  a  greater  variety  of  ways  at 
other  seasons  of  the  year. 

We've  been  eating  more  nuts 
than  ever  before.  Since  1920,  per 
capita  consumption  of  tree  nuts 
has  increased  more  than  50  per 
cent,  rising  from  about  1  pound 
a  year  to  nearly  1.8  pounds  in 
1963.  And  no  longer  are  tree 
nuts  used  exclusively  by  confec- 
tioners or  for  out-of-hand  eating. 

Almonds  are  becoming  more 
and  more  important  in  prepared 
food  mixes  and  frozen  foods. 
Noodles  almondine,  green  beans 
with  almond  slices,  cake  and 
frosting  mixes  using  almonds, 
and  a  number  of  other  prepared 
foods  are  finding  their  way  into 
our  everyday  menus. 

Almonds  are  now  diced,  sliced, 
slivered,  blanched,  roasted  and 
salted  so  that  there  is  a  right 
form  to  meet  almost  every  food 
need. 

Pecans  also  pop  up  quite  often 
in  the  U.S.  household.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  pecans  are  the  fastest 
growing  tree  nut  on  a  per  capita 
consumption  basis.  Since  1920, 
consumption  has  jumped  nearly 
half  a  pound  per  person  and  pe- 
cans now  total  nearly  a  fourth  of 
all  the  tree  nuts  we  eat.  Most 
pecans  are  found  in  bakery  prod- 
ucts; the  baking  industry  used 
nearly  38  per  cent  of  the  total 
supply  in  1961.  But  a  large 
amount  of  pecans  are  also  sold 
in  the  shell  or  in  shelled,  salted 
mixtures  for  nibbling.  Candy  and 
ice  cream  manufacturers  also  use 
pecans  in  many  of  their  products. 


Walnuts  are  still  sold  mostly  in 
the  shell.  But  there  has  been  a 
rapid  growth  in  the  popularity  of 
vacuum-packed  tins  or  cellophane- 
wrapped  packages  of  shelled  wal- 
nuts for  use  by  housewives  in 
home  food  preparation. 

Of  the  tree  nuts  which  aren't 
grown  domestically,  cashews  have 
recorded  the  largest  consumption 
gains  since  the  1920s.  The  U.S. 
now  takes  more  than  half  of  the 
world's  cashew  exports,  an  aver- 
age of  29,133  tons  per  year  be- 


tween 1959-1962.  Practically  all 
of  the  cashews  are  used  by  the 
nut  salting  trade  but  they  are 
becoming  increasingly  popular  in 
the  confectionary  trade  also. 

In  the  years  ahead,  population 
increases  will  probably  bring 
about  ever  greater  demand  for 
tree  nuts.  And  while  nuts  are 
still  so-called  luxury  items,  it  may 
be  commonplace  to  find  them  on 
many  American  dinner  tables — in 
main  dishes  or  desserts — as  in- 
comes rise  in  the  future.  (11) 


CHUCK  ROAST,  CHEAPER  CN  WEEKENDS:  The  weekend 
"special"  in  Greensboro,  N.  C,  is  typical  of  the 
money  saving  opportunities  available  to  housewives 
all  over  the  United  States.  According  to  an  ERS  study 
of  retail  food  prices,  Greensboro  newspapers  adver- 
tised chuck  roast  at  special  low  prices  for  11  of  the 
17  weekends  between  September  4  and  December  31, 
1962.  One  or  more  of  four  different  grocery  com- 
panies offered  it  at  prices  ranging  from  10  to  30 
cents  a  pound  lower  than  on  the  previous  Tues- 
days. The  average  regular  price  for  the  11  weekends 
was  66  cents,  the  average  sale  price,  45  cents.  (12) 
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Advertising  and  promotion  :  impact  on  broiler 
sales,  8/18;  study  of  peach  promotion, 
2/14 ;    techniques    in    supermarkets,  2/14. 

Africa:  agricultural  output,  1/17,  3/12.  See 
also  Arab  Common  Market,  Ivory  Coast, 
Kenya,  Nigeria,  Rhodesia-Nyasaland  Feder- 
ation, South  Africa,  Tanganyika,  Tunisia 
and   "United   Arab  Republic. 

Agricultural  development :  increasing  output 
in  developing  countries,  1/19;  whys  and 
hows  of  U.S.  agr.  development,  2/20.  See 
also  Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  France,  India, 
Malaysia,  Nigeria,  Puerto  Rico,  Rhodesia- 
Nyasaland  Federation,  Spain,  Tanganyika, 
Tunisia,  Turkey,  United  Arab  Republic  and 
USSR. 

Alaska:  milk  marketing,  7/10. 
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4/9;  surplus  and  deficit  areas,  10/7. 
Apples:  marketing  research,  2/14;  trends  in 
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Arab  Common  Market:  formation  of,  11/24. 
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B 

Balance  of  payments :   OECD  agreement  to 

ease  U.S.   balance  of  payments  problem, 

6/18.  See  also  Foreign  exchange  reserves. 
Beef:  cycles  in  production,  jjrices,  slaughter, 

3/7;    demand    projections,    5/6;  leading 

states,  6/6  ;  steer  weights,  6/7. 
Bolivia:  agricultural  development,  2/19. 
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5/9;  impact  of  promotion  on  sales,  8/18; 

increases    in    production,    2/7;  production 

and  price  cycles,  2/8. 

C 

Canada:  gov't,  dairy  programs,  8/9;  impact 
of  urbanization  on  Prairie  Provinces,  11/11; 
imports  from  U.S.,  6/19  ;  production  index, 
record  wheat  harvest  in  '63,  3  11  ;  wheat 
and  flour  exports,   1/19,  3/10. 

Chemicals :  for  removing  trees  on  range, 
5/7;  for  use  on  cotton,  6/11. 

Cherries :  tart  cherry  production,  7/5. 

Chile:  imports  from   U.S.,  5/21. 

Citrus :  chilled  citrus  production  and  prices, 
3/14  ;  processing  frozen  orange  concen- 
trate, 2/14 ;  use  of  oranges  and  orange 
products,  2/22. 

Coffee:   marketing  Hawaiian   Kona,  6/15. 

Cold  Storage  Report,  4/17. 

Communist  China  :  farm  output  in  '63,  3/13  ; 
food  grain  imports,  11/28  ;  food  shortage, 
2/18. 

Corn:  batch-in-bin  drying,  1/8;  harvesting 
and  storing  wet  corn,  2/9;  shelled  corn, 
lease  arrangements,  7/8  ;  storing  shelled 
corn,  7/8. 

Corn  Belt:  costs  and  returns,  8/7;  hog- 
beef  farms,  4/9  ;  small  farmer-feeder  oper- 
ations, 5/6. 

Costa  Rica :  agricultural  trade  and  output, 
10/21. 

Cotton:  ginning  costs,  1/15;  machine  har- 
vesting, Calif.,  11/4  ;  mechanical  sampling, 
7/12;  projected  exports  in  '64,  1/20;  teen- 
agers' preference  for,  10/15  ;  traffic  pattern 
of  raw  cotton,  10/16  ;  truck  and  rail  trans- 
portation, 2/5. 

Cotton  farms:  budgets  in  S.C.,  1/8;  com- 
bination enterprises,  S.C.,  1/8  ;  costs  and 
returns,  8/10  ;  fertilizer  and  irrigation  use, 
Tex.,  7/7;  production  costs,  Ark.,  8/11; 
use  and  cost  of  chemicals,  6/11. 

Credit,  farm:  contract  loans  for  land,  3/13; 
mortgage  loans  increase,  1/9,  5/7,  8/11  ; 
overall  rise  in  farm  debt,  7/7  ;  rural 
housing  loans,  9/8,  11/11;  younger  farm- 
ers' financial  i)osition,  10/11. 

D 

Dairy  farms:  Canadian  dairy  programs,  8/9; 
costs    and    returns,    8/10  ;    costs    and  re- 


turns, 4  states,  2/6  ;  optimum  feeding 
schedule,  4/9  ;  outlook  to '  '68,  3/5  ;  Wis- 
consin, 6/6,  10/9,  11/5. 

Dairy  products  :  changes  in  future,  3/5  ;  con- 
sumption trends,  11/29  ;  drive-in  dairies, 
1/22  ;  federal  milk  marketing  order  areas, 
8/15  ;  fewer,  larger  processors,  10/18  ;  in- 
creased demand  for  nonfat  solids,  4/17  ; 
marketing,  Alaska,  7/10 ;  milk  marketing 
studies,   6/17  ;   transportation,  4/17. 

Diversion  :  boosting  income  through  voluntary 
diversion,  11/7. 

Dropouts  :  See  Education. 

E 

Ecuador :  suspension  of  vegetable  oil  im- 
ports, 1/19. 

Education :  aptitude  test  results  for  rural 
youth,  12/9  ;  dropout  rates,  by  states,  4/14  ; 
financing  further  education,  5/14  ;  high 
school  dropouts  and  job  opportunities,  1/11, 
3/8,  8/13,  11/9. 

Eggs:  costs  and  returns,  8/10;  costs  and 
returns,  N.  J.  farms,  10/7  ;  price  trends, 
2/21. 

Egypt :  See  United  Arab  Republic. 

Emergency  food  stocks :  household  supplies, 
6/21  ;   wholesalers'   stocks,  1/22. 

Europe,  East:  agricultural  output,  3/10.  See 
also  USSR  and  Yugoslavia. 

Europe,  "West:  farm  production  in  '63,  3/11. 
See  also  France,  Ireland,  Italy,  Spain, 
Switzerland  and  "West  Germany. 

European  Economic  Community  (EEC)  :  grain 
prices,  8/21  ;  marketing  problems  and 
trade  policies  in  '63,  3/11  ;  trade  in  fiscal 
'63,  2/20.  See  also  France,  Italy,  Nicaragua 
and  Trade  agreements. 

European  Free  Trade  Association  :  trade  in 
fiscal  '63,  2/20. 

Exports,  U.  S. :  export  projections  to  1970, 
11/27  ;  major  markets,  10/20  ;  outlook  for 
'64,  6/19  ;  projected  cotton  imports  in  '64, 
1/20  ;  record  U.  S.  exports  in  '64,  8/21, 
9/12  ;  sales  to  Canada,  6/19  ;  Chile,  5/21  ; 
Fr.  "West  Indies,  6/19  ;  islands  and  en- 
claves, 2/20  ;  Italy,  5/20  ;  Ivory  Coast,  1/18  ; 
Japan,  5/19,  10/21  ;  Latin  America,  6/19, 
8/20  ;  Mexico,  6/19  ;  Nigeria,  11/26  ;  Puerto 
Rico,  2/10;  Spain,  8/19;  USSR,  3/10; 
"West  Europe,  2/20.  See  also  Foreign 
trade. 

F 

Far  East:  agricultural  output,  3/13.  See  also 
Communist  China,  India,  Indonesia,  Japan, 
Pakistan    and  Malaysia. 

Farm  production,  U.S.  :  acreage  harvested 
and  output,  8/7  ;  increases  in  output  since 
1940,  7/7  ;  increases  in  '64  over  '63,  8/7  ; 
maximum  profits  from  combination  enter- 
prises— cash  grain-livestock,  1/6,  5/9;  crop- 
livestock,  2/9,  4/6,  6/10;  dairy-beet,  4/5; 
dryland  farming-ranching,  1/6;  hog-beef, 
4/7;  combination  farms  in — Ala.,  6/10;  S. 
"W.  La.,  10/  8;  S.C.,  1/8:  Tex.,  10/8;  number 
of  persons  supplied  by  one  worker,  5/11  ; 
production  index  for  '63,  3/11.  See  also 
individual  crops  and  livestock  commodities 
such  as  eggs,  meat,  milk  and  wool. 

Farm  production,  world :  outlook  for  '64, 
1/17;  output  in  '63— Africa,  1/17,  3/12; 
East  Europe,  3/10 ;  Far  East  and  Com- 
munist China,  3/13  ;  Middle  East,  3/12  ; 
"West  Europe,  3/11;  "Western  Hemisphere, 
6/19.  See  also  individual  countries. 

Fats  and  oils :  as  food  emulsifiers,  confec- 
tionary coatings,  5/17  ;  in  formula  feeds, 
6/16  ;  in  polyurethanes,  4/18  ;  in  salad 
dressings,  10/22  ;  marine  oils,  8/18  ;  mar- 
kets for  farm  fats,  2/16  ;  tall  oil  output 
and  use,  5/18. 

Feed  grains :  formula  feed  output  and  use, 
5/6  ;  packing  costs  for  formula  feeds, 
4/18  ;  poultry  feed  prices,  5/10  ;  prospec- 
tive gain  in  grain-consuming  animals,  5/10. 

Feedlots  :  large-scale  enterprises,  Ariz.,  8/9  ; 
planning  guides,   6/7  ;   small   feeder  oper- 


ations, 5/6. 
Fertilizer :  boosts  profits  of  irrigation,   7/7 ; 

use  in  Indiana,  1/7,  10/7. 
Fire   losses,  9/7. 

Food  consumption:  future  trends,  3/14;  shift 
to  higher  cost,  quality  foods,  10/22.  See 
also  individual  crops  and  livestock  com- 
modities such  as  eggs,  meat,  milk  and 
wool. 

Food  expenditures :  farmer's  and  marketing 
share  of  food  dollar,  8/16  &  17:  meat 
prices,  11/30;  per  cent  of  U.  S.  income, 
2/22,  8/26  ;  per  cent  of  income  in  various 
countries,  8/29:  price  comparisons  in  mar- 
ket basket,  8/27;  sale  items  lower  food 
budgets,  4/22,  8/26:  12/12;  size  of  family 
and  expenditures,  8/27. 

Food  processing:  dehydration  methods,  12/1 1  ; 
demand  for  processed  foods,  9/14  ;  net  in- 
come for  industry,  6/16;  new  developments, 
11/22,  11/29;  output,  6/17;  processing 
frozen  orange  concentrate,  2/14;  vegetable 
processing  plant  for  low  income  area,  6/12. 

Food  Stamp  Program,  8/22. 

Food  stocks  :  emergency  stocks  in  households, 
6/21  ;  wholesalers'  emergency  stocks,  1/22. 

Foreign  aid :  aid  to  Latin  America,  2/18  ; 
Pakistan,  7/14 ;  United  Arab  Republic 
4/20  ;  success  of  food  aid  programs,  1/20. 
See  also  Public  Law  480. 

Foreign  exchange :  financial  transactions 
under  Public  Law  480,  Titles  I  and  IV, 
7/13  ;  Mexico's  reserves,  1/19  ;  reserves 
abroad,  9/11  ;  U.  S.  balance  of  payments 
situation  and  the  OECD,  6/18. 

Foreign  trade:  Canadian  wheat  and  flour  ex- 
ports, 1/19,  3/10  ;  Communist  China's  feed 
grain  imports,  11/28  ;  Ecuador  suspends 
vegetable  oil  imports,  1/19  ;  Indian  rice 
imports  from  Pakistan,  9/12  ;  Indonesian 
trade  with  Malaysia,  3/18,  8/21,  10/20; 
"Venezuelan  tariffs  on  cotton  fabric,  1/19  ; 
West  German  wheat  and  flour  exports  to 
USSR,  1/19  ;  world  wheat  sales  to  USSR, 
1/18,  1/19,  3/10  ;  world  trade  policies, 
2/18.  See  also  Exports,  U.S.,  Imports, 
U.S.,    and   Trade  agreements. 

Freeze  drying:  outlook  for  industry,  7/11. 
See    also    Food  processing. 

France:  feed  grain  exports  to  Switz.,  10/20; 
intl.  orientation  of  postwar  development 
plans,  11/28  ;  land  reform  program,  1/20. 

French  West  Indies:  economic  development, 
6/19. 

Fruit :  marketing  Calif,  fruit,  4/18  ;  output 
in  Ohio,  8/6  ;  trends  in  production  since 
1950,   8/6.    See  also   individual  fruits. 
G 

Grain  storage:  batch-in-bin  drying,  1/7; 
estimating  bushels  in  bin  by  weight,  2/9  ; 
estimating  bushels  in  cone-shaped  pile,  4/6  ; 
estimating  bushels  of  ear  com  on  a  shelled 
basis,  8/8  ;  estimating  number  of  bushels, 
1/7  ;  estimating  tons  of  silage  in  trench 
silo,  5/8  ;  estimating  tons  of  hay  in  mow, 
6/8  ;  storing  ear  corn,  8/8  ;  storing  wet 
corn,  2/9. 

H 

Harvesting  methods :  cherries,  7/5  ;  cotton, 
11/4  ;   vegetables,   8/6  ;  wet   corn,  2/9. 

Hawaii:  marketing  Kona  coffee,  6/15. 

Hide  and  leather  industry :  exports,  prices 
in  '63,  2/16  ;  lowering  curing  costs,  7/12  ; 
production  outlook,  1/16. 

Hogs  and  hog  farms  :  advance  slaughter  esti- 
mates, 12/5  ;  confinement  production,  12/6  ; 
costs  and  returns.  Corn  Belt,  8/7  ;  fewer 
hogs  on  feed,  10/8  ;  hog-beef  farms.  Corn 
Belt,  4/7 ;  hog  feeds.  111.,  12/6  ;  slaughter, 
4/7. 

Housing,  rural:  loans,  8/8,  11/11;  statistics 
for  Appalachia,  5/12. 

I 

Imports,  U.S. :  from  Costa  Rica,  10/21  ;  Fr. 
West  Indies,  6/19  ;  Ivory  Coast,  1/18  ; 
Spain,   8/19  ;   imports   in   fiscal   '64,   9/12  ; 
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meat  imports  from  Australia,  Ireland  and 
New  Zealand,  6/19  :  Mexican  vegetables, 
3/14.  See  also  Foreign  trade. 

Income,  farm :  costs  and  returns,  by  type 
of  farm,  8/10;  costs  drop  in  '63,  8/11: 
costs  in  '64,  12/3;  costs  in  Ky.,  1/12; 
Okla.,  1/6  :  S.C.,  1/8  ;  fallowing  land  to 
boost  income,  11/7  ;  new  statistical  series, 
1/9 ;  land  values  related  to  farm  income, 
10/6 ;  sales  of  largest  fai-ms,  5/10. 

India:  food  grain  shortage,  11/28;  gov't, 
farm  programs,  3/13  ;  land  I'eform  pi-o- 
grams,  6/20  ;  rice  imports  from  Pakistan, 
9/12. 

Indonesia:  trade  with  Malaysia,  3/13,  8/21, 
10/20. 

Insurance:  avoiding  lawsuits,  4/12. 

Investments,  farm:  balance  sheet,  11/6; 
budgets— Ga.,  5/5;  Mich.,  2/10;  N.Y.,  4/5; 
Okla.,  1/6  ;  changes  in  inputs,  2/5  ;  costs 
drop  in  '63,  8/11  ;  financial  position  of 
younger  farmers,  10/11. 

Irrigation  :  choosing  an  irrigation  plan,  9/6  ; 
costs  and  returns,  Tex.,  7/7  ;  irrigating 
corn.  Neb.,  6/9  ;  least-cost  irrigation  sys- 
tems, Calif.,  11/8;  profitability,  9/6;  use 
and  profitability  in  N.  Colo.  5/11. 

Ireland :  meat  imports  from,  4/8. 

Italy:  outlook  for  U.S.  exports,  5/20. 

Ivory  Coast:  trade  with  U.S.,  1/18. 

J 

Jamaica:  sugar  output  in  '63,  1/19. 

Japan  :  farm  production,  3/13  ;  impoi'ts  fi-om 

U.S.,    10/21  ;    outlook    for    U.S.  exports, 

5/19. 

K 

Kenya :  limitations  on  coffee  production, 
2/18. 

L 

Labor:  composition  and  structure  of  farm 
work  force.  Kern  County,  Calif.,  11/4  ; 
farmers  in  the  nonfarm  labor  market,  12/8 
&  9;  man-hours  used  for  producing  field 
crops,  6/11  ;  for  fresh  and  processed  veget- 
ables, 8/5  &  6  ;  for  livestock,  2/7  ;  labor 
used  in  food  marketing,  8/17  ;  in  food 
processing,  6/17. 

Land  marketing:  contract  loans,  10/5;  land 
values  on  urban  fringe.  9/16  ;  land  values 
and  farm  income,  10/6;  more  credit  used, 
7/7  ;    profile   of    Mich,    land    market,  7/6. 

Land  tenure :  eflRciency  of  owners  versus 
tenants,  1/10;  renting  and  investing,  7/6; 
younger  farmers,  10/11. 

Land  use:  aggregate  use  by  farmers,  7/7; 
idle  land  in  suburbia,  1/12. 

Latin  America:  agricultural  outlook,  3/11; 
imports  from  U.S.,  6/19;  markets  for 
U.S.  farm  products,  8/20;  U.S.  aid  to, 
2/18.  See  also  Bolivia,  Chile,  Costa  Rica, 
Ecuador,  Fr.  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Puerto  Rico  and  Venezuela. 

Legal  problems:  avoiding  lawsuits,  4/12; 
incorporation,  4/12;  partnership,  4/12; 
transfer   of   estates,  4/12. 

M 

Machinery :  computing  costs  of  custom  hire, 
9/5  ;  costs  of  ownership,  Ohio,  6/8  ;  in- 
crease in  mechanization,  5/12,  10/10;  in- 
vestment in,  4/10;  secondhand  equipment, 
11/7;  tractor  costs.  Neb.,  4/10;  trends  in 
usage,   7/7  ;  use  of  petroleum   fuel,  5/10. 

Malaysia :  agricultural  development  pro- 
grams, 2/17  ;  trade  with  Indonesia,  3/13, 
8/21,  10/20. 

Marketing  :  federal  marketing  orders — milk, 
8/15  ;  raisins,  9/9  ;  innovations  in,  11/23  ; 
marketing  bill,  8/16  &  17  ;  meat  marketing 
techniques  in  supermarkets,  2/14  ;  milk 
marketing  studies,  6/17  ;  people  employed 
in  food  marketing,  10/7.  See  also  Food  ex- 
penditures  and   Land  marketing. 

Markets  :  fruit — Calif.,  4/18  ;  milk — Alaska, 
7/10  ;  produce — Atlanta,  Ga.,  6/16  ;  Minn.- 
St.   Paul,  3/9.  See  also  Exports,  U.S. 

Meat  and  meat  products :  imports  from  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  Ireland,  4/8  ;  market- 
ing techniques  in  supermarkets,  2/14  ; 
meat  prices,  11/30. 

Meatpacking :  costs  for  fresh  pork,  8/23  ; 
small  operations,  1/16. 


Mexico:  foreign  exchange  reserves,  1/19; 
imports  from  the  U.S.,  6/19  ;  vegetable 
sales  to  the  U.S.,  3/14. 

Middle  East:  agricultural  output,  3/12.  See 
also   Arab   Common   Market   and  Turkey. 

Migration:  areas  of  out-migration,  10/12; 
characteristics  of  migrants,  8/14  ;  economic 
position  of  fai-mers  after  move,  10/13, 
12/8  &  9;  outmigration  to  relieve  unem- 
ployment, 5/14;  reasons  for  moves,  10/12. 

Milk  :  drive-in  dairies,  1/22  ;  federal  market- 
ing order  areas,  8/15  ;  marketing  studies, 
6/17  ;  prices,  production  and  marketing  in 
Alaska,  7/10  ;  transportation,  4/17  ;  use  of 
nonfat  solids,  4/17. 

Mohair:  output  in  '63,  8/7.  See  also  Wool. 
N 

New    Zealand :    meat    exports    from,  4/8. 
Nicaragua :  relationship  to  EEC,  9/12. 
Nigeria:    agricultural    development,  11/26; 

markets    for    U.S.    farm    products,  11/26. 
Nuts :   consumption  of  tree  nuts,  12/12. 
O 

Oils :    See   Fats   and  oils. 

Oilseed  crops:  larger  supplies  expected,  5/10. 

Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development :  easing  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments situation,  6/18. 

P 

Pakistan:  rice  sales  to  India,  9/12;  rice  sur- 
plus, 7/14. 

Peaches:    promotion    techniques,  2/14. 

Peanuts:  costs  of  peanut  butter,  1/22; 
larger   plantings   expected,  5/10. 

Pears :  consumption,  1/22  ;  prices,  2/22. 

Polyurethanes :  market  research,  4/18. 

Population,  farm:  census  report,  9/8,  11/5; 
percentage  of  farmers  who  would  quit 
farming,  10/11  ;  population  statistics,  by 
regions,  5/15  ;  population  trends  since 
WW   II,  4/13. 

Population,  rural :  characteristics  of  farm- 
ers in  the  nonfarm  labor  market,  12/8  &  9; 
dual  job  holding,  11/12  ;  financial  position 
of  younger  farmers,  10/11  ;  job  problems, 
2/12  ;  problems  of  older  farmers,  6/13  ;  re- 
tirement plans,  S.D.  farmers,  1/13,  11/21. 
See  also   Education   and  Migration. 

Potatoes:  prices  affect  buying  patterns,  12/11. 

Poultry:  feed  prices,  5/10;  need  for  im- 
proved data,  5/8  ;  outlook  to  '68,  3/6  ; 
per  capita  turkey  consumption,  2/22  ; 
trends  in  production,  2/7.  See  also  Broilers. 

Public  Law  480 :  benefits  of  Title  I  versus 
IV  aid,  7/14  ;  financial  transactions  under 
Titles  I  and  IV,  7/13;  programs  in  Pak- 
istan, 7/13;  in  United  Arab  Republic,  4/20; 
success  of  food  aid  programs,  1/20. 

Puerto  Rico:  agriculture  and  trade,  2/10. 
R 

Raisins:  federal  marketing  order,  9/9. 

Ranching :  chemical  means  to  remove  range 
trees,  5/7  ;  dryland  farming-ranching  com- 
binations, 1/6  ;  effect  of  range  conditions 
on  ranch  income,  5/8  ;  investment  in  cattle 
ranches.  Great  Northern  Plains,  2/6. 

Real  estate,  farm:  higher  prices,  5/11.  See 
also    Land  marketing. 

Recreation  development:  capital  investments, 
Ohio  farms,  6/14  ;  catering  facilities  to 
customei-s,  3/8  ;  demand  for,  10/14  ;  enter- 
prises in  Appalachia,  6/14  ;  in  New  Eng- 
land, 11/21  ;  in  Ozarks,  2/11  ;  in  S.C., 
10/14  ;  female  tourists  demand  more  serv- 
ices, 5/14  ;  hazards,  6/14  ;  need  for  business 
know-how,  5/14  ;  opportunities  for  increased 
farm  earnings,  4/14  ;  problems  involved, 
2/11  ;  provision  for  weekend  guests,  5/16  ; 
sources  of  information,  11/21. 

Rice :  combination  enterprises  in  S.W.  La., 
10/8  ;  consumption  in  U.S.,  8/22  ;  surplus 
in    Pakistan,  7/14. 

Rhodesia-Nyasaland  Federation  :  agricultural 
development  plans,  2/20. 

Rural  development :  federal  programs  in 
W.  Va.,  5/12;  gov't,  programs,  1/12,11/11; 
impact  of  new  industry  on  community,  4/15, 
6/13  ;  processing  plant,  Fla.,  6/12  ;  water- 
shed development  boosts  rural  incomes, 
7/9,  8/13. 

Rural  poverty:  community  goals,  11/21;  cur- 


rent national  programs  to  eradicate  pov- 
erty, 11/11  ;  extent  in  rural  areas,  11/10  ; 
history    of    gov't,    programs,    5/12;  sub- 
standard housing,  5/12;  W.  Va.,  5/13. 
S 

Salad  dressings:  consumption,  10/22. 

School    lunch    program :    costs    of  lunches, 

2/21  ;  as  a  market  for  food,  12/10  ;  private 

school    participation,    9/13  ;    public  school 

participation,  9/13. 
Sheep:  numbers  in  '64,  12/7.   See  also  Wool. 
South  Africa :  corn  surplus,  10/20. 
Sweetpotatoes :    new   packaging   for  instant 

flakes,  10/18. 
Switzerland  :  feed  grain  imports  from  France, 

10/20. 

Supermarkets :  advertising  and  promotion 
techniques,  2/14  ;  cutting  costs  of  meat 
marketing,  2/15  ;  price  comparisons,  N.C., 
8/25  ;  services  provided,  4/21  ;  weekend 
sales,  4/22,  8/26,  12/12. 

T 

Tanganyika:  agricultural  development,  11/25. 

Taxes :  assessing  taxes  on  farmland,  6/5, 
9/7  ;  bill  for  food  marketing  firms  in  1960, 
1/14;  filing  '63  returns,  3/6;  increases  on 
farm  real  estate,  1/10  ;  1964  tax  revisions 
for  farmers,  4/8,  8/14  ;  taxes  on  urban 
fringe,  5/16. 

Tobacco :  output  and  use  of  chewing  tobacco, 
2/22  ;  packaging  flue-cured,  9/10. 

Tomatoes :  marketing  in  lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  3/9  ;  per  capita  consumption,  11/8. 

Trade  Agreements :  See  Arab  Common  Mar- 
ket, European  Economic  Community,  Euro- 
pean Free  Trade  Association,  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment. 

Transportation:  cotton,  2/15,  10/16;  develop- 
ments in  transport  patterns,  10/18  ;  haul- 
ing exempt  farm  products  by  trucks,  5/18  : 
hauling  milk,  4/17;  rail  traffic  in  farm 
products,  2/15  ;  truck  versus  rail  transport 
for  long  hauls,  7/11. 

Tunisia:  farm  development  program,  2/19. 

Turkey:  farm  problems,  11/25. 

U 

United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt)  :  agricultural 
development,  10/19  ;  Arab  Common  Market, 
11/24;   PL   480   aid  to,  4/20. 

USSR :  1963  grain  crop  and  shifts  in  trade 
patterns,    3/10;   output   in   Virgin  Lands, 
5/21  ;   wheat  sales  to,   1/18,  1/19. 
V 

Vegetables :  changes  in  Minn. -St.  Paul  pro- 
duce market,  3/9  ;  consumption  of  pro- 
cessed vegetables,  3/14  ;  freeze-hurt  winter 
crop,  3/14  ;  man-hours  of  labor  required, 
8/5  &  6  ;  marketing  green  tomatoes. 
Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley,  3/9  ;  processing 
plant,  Fla.,  6/12  ;  outlook  for  Atlanta 
produce  market,  6/16  ;  output  in  Ohio, 
8/6;  trends  in  production  since  1950,  8/6. 
See  also  individual  vegetables. 

Venezuela:  tariffs  on  cotton  fabric,  1/19. 
W 

Water :  conserving  water  through  soil  con- 
servation, 1/6  ;  charting  the  Mississippi 
River,  8/12  ;  ei-osion  loss,  4/15  ;  gov't, 
conservation  projects,  1/13  ;  river  basin 
investigations,  4/15  ;  scope  of  river  basin 
surveys,  6/13  ;  value  of  irrigation  water, 
5/11  ;  water  research,  8/13.  See  also  Irriga- 
tion and  Recreation  development. 

Watershed  programs :  Grand  River  Basin, 
Mich.,  10/11;  Honey  Creek,  Iowa,  8/13; 
Mississippi  Delta,  5/16;  Ohio  River  Basin, 
7/8;  Roger  Mills  County,  Okla.,  7/9;  Wis- 
consin  River,  7/8. 

Weather :  affects  profits  of  irrigation,  6/9  ; 
droughts,  8/11  ;  estimating  daily  soil  mois- 
ture, 1/5. 

West  Germany :  farm  income,  4/20 ;  wheat 
and  flour  exports  to  USSR,  1/19. 

Wheat:  sales  to  USSR,  1/18,  1/19,  3/10; 
world  production  outlook,  8/21. 

Wool:    cutting    transport   costs,    11/22;  mo- 
hair   output,    8/7  ;    teenagers'  preference 
for,  10/15;  Wurlan  process,  8/23. 
Y 

Yugoslavia :  rise  in  wheat  prices,  9/12. 
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FINANCING  RURAL  HOMES  IN  MIS- 
SOURI. D.  Williams  and  L.  A. 
Jones,  Farm  Production  Econom- 
ics Division,  in  cooperation  with 
F.  Miller,  Missouri  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  Mo.  Agr. 
Expt.  Sta.  Res.  BuL  857. 

This  study  indicates  that  rural 
areas  have  access  to  relatively 
fewer  sources  of  home  mortgage 
financing  and  that  amount  and 
terms  of  housing  credit  are  less 
favorable  in  rural  areas  than  in 
larger  towns  and  cities.  (See 
November  1964  Farm  Index.) 

AVAILABILITY  OF  RURAL  HOUSING 
CREDIT  IN  MONTANA.  R.  L.  Sar- 
gent and  J.  R.  Davidson,  Mon- 
tana Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  in  cooperation  with  L.  A. 
Jones,  Farm  Production  Econom- 
ics Division.  Mont.  Agr.  Expt. 
Sta.  Bui.  586. 

Residents  of  Montana's  small 
towns  and  rural  areas  do  not  have 
as  favorable  housing  credit  as 
do  people  in  larger  towns  and 
cities.  Local  banks  are  the  only 
lending  institutions  in  many  rural 
areas  and  most  of  these  banks 
have  small  resources. 

FOOD  SUPPLIES  AVAILABLE  BY 
COUNTIES  IN  CASE  OF  A  NATIONAL 
EMERGENCY:     A     CIVIL  DEFENSE 

STUDY.  Economic  Research  Serv- 
ice and  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense. 
AER-57. 

This  report  is  designed  to  sup- 
ply rough  estimates  of  the  prob- 
able food  supply  within  counties 
and  states  in  the  event  they  are 
cut  off  from  outside  food  sources. 


recent 
publications 

The  following  publications  are 
issued  by  the  Economic  Research 
Service  and  cooperatively  by  the 
state  universities  and  colleges. 
Unless  otherwise  noted,  reports 
listed  here  and  under  Sources  are 
published  by  ERS.  Single  copies 
are  available  free  from  the  Divi- 
sion of  Information,  OMS,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20250.  State  publica- 
tions (descriptions  below  include 
name  of  experiment  station  or 
university  after  title)  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  issuing  agencies 
of  the  respective  states. 


HOMEMAKERS'  ESTIMATES  OF  HOW 
LONG  FOOD  ON  HAND  COULD  BE 
MADE  TO  LAST:  A  CIVIL  DEFENSE 

STUDY.  M.  H.  Weidenhamer,  Sta- 
tistical Reporting  Service.  MRR- 
669. 

If  outside  food  supplies  were 
cut  off  in  an  emergency,  many 
U.S.  households  would  be  out  of 
food  within  a  few  days.  (See  June 
1964  Farm  Index.) 


HAY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  I 
QUANTITIES  GROWN  IN  A  NORMAL 
YEAR,  SURPLUS  AND  DEFICIT  AREAS. 

M.  R.  DeWolfe,  Marketing  Econ- 
omics Division.  Statis.  Bui.  349. 

This  study  shows  hay  produc- 
tion patterns  in  the  U.S.  by  lo- 
cating production  areas  by  the 
kinds  of  hay  produced,  surplus 
and  deficit  areas,  and  the  quan- 
tities available  for  shipment.  (See 
October  1964  Farm  Index.) 

COSTS  OF  FARM  MACHINERY  IN 
CROP  PRODUCTION  IN  NORTH- 
WESTERN OHIO,  BY  SIZE  OF  FARM. 

J.  Vermeer,  E.  Hole  and  B.  A. 
Chugg,  Farm  Production  Econ- 
omics Division.  ERS-175. 

Cost  per  unit  of  owning  and 
operating  tractor-drawn  and  trac- 
tor-mounted equipment  varied 
with  size  of  farm.  Large  farms 
had  lower  costs  per  implement 
and  per  acre  of  use  than  medium- 
sized  farms.  (See  June  1964 
Farm  Index.) 

REVISED  ESTIMATES  ON  NON-REAL- 
ESTATE  FARM  DEBT  OWED  TO  NON- 
REPORTING  CREDITORS,  AND  OF 
TOTAL     NON-REAL-ESTATE  FARM 

DEBT,  1949-64.  F.  L.  Garlock  and 
P.  T.  Allen,  Farm  Production 
Economics  Division.  ERS-191. 

At  the  beginning  of  1964,  farm 
operators  and  landlords  owed 
$16.2  billion  in  loans  not  secured 
by  farm  real  estate.  Over  40  per 
cent  of  this  amount  was  owed  to 
creditors  who  do  not  report  to 
regulatory  agencies  the  amount 
of  the  loans  they  hold.  (See 
November  1964  Farm  Index.) 


Numbers  in  parentheses  at  end  of  stories  refer  to  sources  listed  below: 


1.  E.  B.  Hannawald,  "Relation  of  Hog  Slaughter  to  Pig  Crops," 
Livestock  and  Meat  Situa.,  LMS-138  (P)  ;  2.  R.  N.  Van  Arsdall, 
Some  Adjustments  Made  by  Early  Adopters  of  Confinement  Production 
of  Hogs,  111.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  AE-4029  (P):  3.  R.  N.  Van  Arsdall, 
Processing  and  Distribution  of  Feeds  for  Hogs  Produced  in  Confine- 
ment, 111.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  AERR-72  (P);  4.  Wool  Situation,  TWS-69 
(P),  5.  C.  L.  Beale,  J.  C.  Hudson  and  V.  J.  Banks,  Characteristics  of 
the  United  States  Population  by  Farm-Nonfarm  Origin,  AER  (M); 
6.  R.  A.  Loomis,  Farmers  in  the  Nonfarm  Labor  Market,  Mich.  Agr. 


Expt.  Sta.  Res.  Rpt.  (M)  ;  7.  N.  H.  Rude  and  M.  R.  Janssen  (SM)  ; 
8.  M.  Kriesberg,  The  Market  for  Food  in  the  Nation's  Schools,  MRR 
(M);  9.  O.  Hee,  A  Seasonal  Potato  Market:  Area  of  Competitive  Be- 
havior (S)  ;  10.  K.  Bird,  Food  Dehydration's  Evolution  to  a  Promising 
Peace  Time  Industry  (S)  ;  11.  J.  V.  Powell,  The  Domestic  Tree  Nut 
Industries — An  Economic  Appraisal,  AER  (M)  ;  12.  J.  Galvin  (SM). 

Speech  (S);  published  report  (P);  unpublished  manuscript  (M); 
special  material  (SM). 
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address  to  The  Farm  index,  cms,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Rm.  1459, 
Washington,  D.  C.  20250. 


THE  FREEZING  OF  COMMERCIAL 
BAKERY  PRODUCTS  :  CURRENT  PRAC- 
TICES, PROBLEMS  AND  PROSPECTS. 

N.  L.  Rollag-  and  R.  V.  Enochian, 
Marketing  Economics  Division. 
MRR-674. 

The  freezing  of  bakery  prod- 
ucts permits  the  economies  of 
large-scale  production  and  allows 
bakers  to  have  a  supply  of  their 
products  at  all  times  without  risk- 
ing losses  from  staling. 

ECONOMICS  OF   MILK  MARKETING 

IN  ALASKA.  W.  W.  Jones,  Market- 
ing Economics  Division.  MRR- 
675. 

Milk  production  in  Alaska  has 
increased  about  126  per  cent  in 
the  past  10  years.  Still  the  high 
cost  of  producing  milk  in  the 
state  makes  it  economically  feas- 
ible to  obtain  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts from  wholesalers  in  the  lower 
48  states.  (See  July  1964  Farm 
Index.) 
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THE  FARM:  Pig  Pay  off  -  figuring  future 
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INTERSTATE  HAULING  OF  CALI- 
FORNIA-ARIZONA FRESH  FRUITS 
AND    VEGETABLES    BY    RAIL  AND 

TRUCK.  R.  M.  Bennett,  Marketing 
Economics  Division.  MRR-673. 

Three-fifths  of  the  total  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetable  shipments 
sent  to  other  states  by  the  ship- 
pers interviewed  were  moved  by 
rail,  though  more  than  half  the 
volume  of  some  commodities  was 
handled  by  motor  carriers. 
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